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Pope Pius Denounces War 


Words spoken by His Holiness in an allocution before the College 
of Cardinals on April 1, 1935. 


E are profoundly moved when We look at the terrible 

crisis, economic, political and moral, which is tortur- 

ing mankind, and when We consider the still more fatal 
consequences that are feared for the future. 

While the losses incurred during the last War have not 
yet been made good, the horizon is again being obscured by 
dark clouds pierced by sinister flashes. Men’s minds are in 
suspense and fear, and it is small wonder that the peoples on 
all sides turn in consternation to the Common Father to seek 
for light, relief, and hope. 

As by virtue of our Apostolic office We must meet the 
expectations of the children of the Faith as far as possible, 
so it seems good to Us to speak those things that weigh upon 
our paternal heart. 

If in fact at all times men have need of the Christian 
virtue of hope, it is specially necessary for them to have re- 
course to it with greater fervor in seasons of calamity, hold- 
ing firm to the belief that we and our affairs are governed 
by the will of God. 

Let men pray then like the Apostles prayed to Our Divine 
Lord when they were almost submerged by the waves. 

Rumors of war universally spread about are a cause of 
the deepest agitation to all and arouse in every heart the 
gravest fears. 

That the peoples should again take up arms one against 
the other; that the blood of brothers should again be shed; 
that destruction and ruin should be scattered over land and 
sea and in the air—this would be a crime so heinous, a 
manifestation of folly so mad, that We regard it as abso- 
lutely impossible. 

We cannot in fact persuade ourselves that those who 
ought to have at heart the prosperity and well-being of the 
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nation can wish to drive to slaughter, ruin, and extermina- 
tion not only their own nation, but a great part of humanity. 
But if anybody did dare to commit this impious crime, then 
We shall not be able to do otherwise than pray God with 
bitterness of heart to “scatter the peoples who desire war.” 

Thus do We think of the moral impossibility of war. 
But the physical and material impossibility in the present 
serious circumstances also seem manifest to Us as to many 
others. 


The Time Is Upon Us 


Most Rev. Francis CLEMENT KELLEY, D.D. 
BisHoP OF OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 


Address delivered at Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, as published 
in the Catholic Daily Tribune (Dubuque), on June 5, 1935. 


N the opening paragraph of his book, “The End of Our 

Time,” Nicholas Berdyaev,—Russian as his name indicates 
—stirs his readers to uneasiness: “(Contemporary history,” 
he writes, “is being wound up, an unknown era is upon us. 
. . . The rhythm of history is changing; it is becoming 
catastrophic.” The whole thesis of the book is that we have 
come to the end of our time and must go forward to a Middle 
Age. Such an idea could not but strike surprise into an 
American who knows so little about what is happening in 
Europe. It might stir up in us even a feeling of resentment, 
since, for most of us, the past is dead. Are we not too 
young a people, too successful a people, to give more than a 
glance at the past? With some alarm I admit that, for the 
majority at least, we think that we are. 

Amongst us, however, are some who needed no Berdyaev 
to make them uneasy. They anticipated the Russian phi- 
losopher. They do know what is happening and has hap- 
pened in Europe. They know better what is happening in 
America. Their uneasiness is not caused by our present 
problems. It comes out of the sterner fact that, for the first 
time in our national life, we see ahead no clear solution of 
them. 
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‘For us that is a new and terrifying state of affairs, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that, long ago, we thought we 
had taken out the very best insurance against the possibility 
of such a situation ever arising. 


Has THE “INSURANCE” WORKED? 


What was that insurance? Universal education, of 
course. We are the best schooled people on earth. All that 
universal education could do for us, it ought to have done 
long ago, for, as nearly as we thought possible, we perfected 
it in form and method. But what exactly did we expect 
universal education to do? 

We expected universal education to make safe the dreams 
of our fathers for a nation as nearly perfect as a nation could 
be; a nation representing the democracy of a free and en- 
lightened citizenry trained to loyalty and peace, and subject 
to wise laws of its own making; a nation cultivating the 
obedience by which character is strengthened, reasonable 
prosperity assured, and content attained. We wanted, in 
short, what our fathers planned and thus expressed: “Life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Have we had that? At times it seemed as if we were 
coming reasonably close to it. For more than a century we 
were confident that our progress was all in that direction. 
Then uneasiness began. We discovered that we were not 
happy. A sudden increase of crime stirred the first feelings 
of alarm. Then came a shock because of the youth and 
education of criminals. After that followed the realization 
that lawlessness really was upon us in all its ugliness and 
danger, seemingly to say. Our trusted representatives played 
with it for personal profit. Juries excused it. Judges were 
lenient with it. Not alone the ignorant, but the lettered 
were guilty of it. In business it took on an air of respecta- 
bility. In high places, unreached and unreachable by police 
power, its form became financial trickery. Crime came to 
know its way in palaces as well as in slums, Then came the 
depression. 


THE Root or PREsENT-Day Evits 
What was wrong? If I try to answer that question by 


dealing with what is on the surface, surely I shall fail. I 
know little about the science of economics. I am not familiar 
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with banking. On questions of currency my ignorance must 
be admitted. Tariffs and tariff-makers are strangers to me. 
I am no expert on farming nor on industry. But all these 
are what I call accidents. It is to the root of present-day 
evils that we should direct our thoughtful attention. Surface 
digging and exploration have failed to expose that root. 

There is a cord that binds together all things in this 
universe of ours: all things in nature, all things of the flesh, 
all things of the intellect, all things of the spirit. That cord 
is called Law, and one particular strand of it is as strong as 
steel. The steel strand is known as the Moral Law. Em- 
manuel Kant said, ‘Two things fill the soul with an admira- 
tion and a respect ever reborn, two things that grow in the 
measure that the thought of them often comes back and 
more and more applied itself to them; the starry heavens 
above us and the moral law within.” 

The steel strand of the Moral Law is the strength of all 
law. The Justinian Code put it “at the beginning, in the 
middle, and at the end,” of its enactments. The Moral 
Law insures the safest system of checks and balances for 
civil law. ‘To be a slave to the law,” said Plato, “is to be 
a slave to God.” The Jews were wise when every duty to 
God and man was summed up in “the Law.” 

But the action of the Moral Law has been weakened in 
our day, chiefly because all authority has been weakened. 
With authority law works, and, especially amongst intelligent 
beings, sane and safe progress is assured. Our troubles on 
the surface may be monetary, agrarian, industrial, social; 
but deep down beneath all of them is the fundamental 
trouble, a loss in the hearts of men of that authority which 
keeps the universe in balance, a loss to us of the force found 
only in obedience to the Moral Law. 

Nowhere better than in nature do we see this authority 
in smooth and successful working. There is no rebellion in 
nature. The- earthquake is not an uneasy planet fighting 
against its destiny, but a part adjusting itself to other parts 
in obedience to the natural laws that govern it. A cyclone 
is not the air irritated to madness, but the air in relief action, 
responding to certain conditions of heat and cold. Weeds 
are not useful things growing wild. They are wild things 
performing a useful part. 

For four centuries the influence of the Moral Law has 
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been weakening in Christian civilization. But at a very 
definite time came the suggestion of something to replace it. 
Spencer, Smith, and Taine, as the philosophers of a new 
day, told us that it is what excites our sympathy that is good 
and what provokes our antipathy bad. For them, the moral 
sense was a sort of mathematical total of all our internal 
sensations. Littre in France gave the Moral Law no higher 
rank than that of a phenomenon akin to those of the mind. 
He ignored the soul in the process of producing it. Spencer 
implied that it was oniy the expansion in man of the altruism 
of the lower animals. The conclusion is clear. For these 
the Moral Law did not exist, and its place, as ruler over hu- 
man actions, fell to Sentiment. How Sentiment can dis- 
tinguish good from evil, or truth from falsehood, is left as 
a puzzle for us to solve. Of course, there is no place for 
reason anywhere in the process. “What is sentiment, if not 
an emotion?” asked Pierre Vallet. ‘And who would wish 
to sustain the thesis that an emotion by itself could be a 
light? Is not a child, or an imbecile, as capable of having 
an emotion as a philosopher or a theologian?” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SENTIMENT 


Of course such a philosophy confounded man’s morality 
with the instincts of the lower animal. But the lower animal 
has, in these instincts which govern him, a protection that 
keeps him in comparative safety. Man depends on his in- 
tellect. The new philosophy, taking from him the eternal 
Moral Law as well as the rule of reason, takes also his in- 
telligence, but without the compensation of an active and all- 
controlling instinct to save him. 

How far have we gone as individuals in blindly accept- 
ing this philosophy? Farther than most of us realize, and 
for a reason that very few of us would be willing to admit 
having had any influence over us; for no one wants to 
think that he is part of a mob. But modern man, alas! is 
mob-minded, not in the worst sense, but in a sense that is 
not good either for the nation or for himself. The modern 
man too readily accepts popular opinion, and is overmuch 
moved by what he reads. It would appear as if at heart he 
loves only the demagogue. He thinks with what he hears. 
He is too fit a subject for propaganda. Hence, propaganda 
has in our day developed into a science. Get the ear of the 
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public, and the mind, heart and soul of the public is yours. 
The old schoolmen are not popular now, though, thank God, 
they are coming back into their own. It is said that they 
put too high a value on logic and were too much inclined 
to subtle distinctions. But they could not be propagandized. 
They started with truth and came by safe steps to right con- 
clusions. Modern philosophers start with a guess and end 
in a theory. The race accepts their theories for a while as 
truth, discards them when offered new ones, and, without 
study, freely accepts these in turn. 

With the virtual setting aside of the Moral Law for Senti- 
ment, came the growth of indifference, an evil little known 
in ancient times. And out of indifference came that desire 
to please the crowd, so manifest in modern literature—or 
what passes for literature. 


SENTIMENT VERSUS REASON 


Is it hard to see why universal education failed to save 
us? Giving no emphasis to the Moral Law, it leaves Senti- 
ment in control. If the true and tried methods of develop- 
ing the mind demand labor, Sentiment thinks it too exact- 
ing, and the curricula of schools, high as well as low, have 
to be adjusted so as to make youth’s tasks easier. ‘Noth- 
ing is too good for our children” is now an editorial slogan. 
We forget that what Sentiment tells us is good for children, 
truth and experience often insist is bad. We forget that 
values left undeveloped early never develop at all. Senti- 
ment, not reason, it was that spent fortunes on buildings and 
left teachers either underpaid or unpaid. ‘Nothing is too 
good for our children,” produced commercialized school 
sport, aristocratic associations, too much early social ac- 
tivity and selective courses. Sentiment condemned com- 
prehensive tests and gave us the credit-hour idea against 
which the best educators of today are in open rebellion. 

It is not that we did not choose rightly the insurance 
that we wanted. It was that the companies we selected were 
bankrupt. There is an old saying worth anyone’s atten- 
tion: “It is better that the children cry now than that you 
Should cry later.” I add: the tears of childhood flow from 
surface springs, but the tears of manhood come from the 
depths of the soul. 

It will perhaps astonish you that, from the writings of 
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Rousseau himself, I can cull a testimony like this: “Fathers 
and mothers, accustom your children to feel themselves al- 
ways under the eye of God, to have Him for witness of their 
thoughts, of their actions, of their pleasures; to do good 
without ostentation because they love Him; to suffer evil 
without murmuring, because they may hurt Him, and to be, 
all the days of their life, what they would gladly be when 
they appear before Him.” Give us children who grow to 
manhood with that desire in their hearts and we have our in- 
surance in an unbreakable company. Education is not all 
instruction. It is mental and spiritual development. When 
mind and spirit are developed, training comes easy. Edu- 
cation is not a piece-meal process. It concerns the whole 
man, who is spirit as well as intellect. What Rousseau was 
advocating, whether he wanted to do so or not, was simply 
the Moral Law. 

Take a look at modern man in handling the law he him- 
self made, and see what the false philosophy of our time has 
done. Sentiment has made us a nation of law-breakers. Our 
whole present-day attitude to law enforcement is senti- 
mental. We elect judges because they are on our party 
ticket, or because they are good fellows who want to be 
judges. Then we complain that they are not the best of 
judges. When they enforce the law we weep for their vic- 
tims, beg them off, and thus ourselves become victims of the 
victims. When that policy increases crime and the worst 
happens, the mob resorts to murder and too many excuse it. 
When the spirit of the law reproaches us we defend our- 
selves, alas that it should be so! by Sentiment. We ex- 
pect someone to work the miracle of order without the sanc- 
tion of a citizenry responsible for the laws they themselves 
made for order and their own safety. 


It Has WEAKENED AUTHORITY 


What a mess modern men have made of government! 
The old discredited monarchy, it was charged, made an 
aristocracy happy and a people miserable. Quite often that 
was what it did. But now we have in the world governments 
that make every one miserable, because they are living lies, 
and a lie can make no one happy. Is there a country on 
earth that is not unhappy through greater or lesser lies. We 
ourselves are doubtful enough now, even if hopeful, to keep 
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silent; but none the less we are worried. Where is the op- 
timism of fifty years ago? It is gone with the individuality 
of fifty years ago. I re-read Oscar Wilde’s “De Profundis,” 
and on this paragraph my mind dwelt: “Most people are 
other people, their thoughts are someone else’s opinions, 
their lives are a mimicry, their passions a quotation.” 

There were those who wanted, years ago and in the 
name of patriotism, to have all Americans come out of one 
mold. They succeeded only too well. But it is variety, 
not uniformity, that is the spice of human life. Only eternal 
truth is the same forever. Man-made uniformity is regi- 
mentation, stagnation and starvation. And the reign of 
Sentiment is the rule of man-made uniformity. 

Sentiment, usurping the rights of the Moral Law, has led 
us into ways strange to our fathers. It has weakened 
parental authority. It has broken homes. It has, for chil- 
dren and youths, substituted play for work. With its over- 
praised mechanical age it has taken dignity out of manual 
labor. It has killed art. It has degraded music. It has 
lifted mediocrity to the place of talent. It has discouraged 
learning. The civilization it would make is a civilization of 
cosmetics, aspirin and pick-me-ups. 

Another consequence of replacing the Moral Law, and 
therefore the Rule of Reason, with Sentiment, is enough, all 
alone, to alarm thoughtful men and women. I refer to its 
effect on the family, which is the unit of society. The 
Moral Law places the family where it belongs, as the group 
of highest importance in the social structure. Sentiment 
breaks it and places the emphasis on individuals. What fol- 
lows? As the individual is easily reached by the appeal of 
Sentiment, the duties of the family are more and more di- 
minished by State paternalism; for Sentiment asks the State 
to do what the family can do better, and always has done 
better. The parent cannot safely be displaced for the State. 

What happens? Responsibility being removed, the 
family inevitably tries to destroy itself. The consequence 
is a new loss, for decrease of life is decrease of needs, and 
decrease of needs is decrease in industry and trade. Let 
Sentiment have its way and in three generations or less we 
shall again have to invite immigration to save the nation. 
The family simply cannot exist without the special responsi- 
bilities which it is its duty and destiny to bear. Even the 
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best of teachers cannot take over the work of the home. I 
should prefer no schools to no homes; for the home can 
in some things do the work of the school, but the school 
never has done and never can do the work of the home. 
Fathers and mothers cannot be replaced. Russia and Mexico 
are trying that and are not succeeding. The Moral Law is 
a safe balance. It destroys neither home nor school, but 


puts both into the places they were designed by the Creator 
to occupy. 


“Wr Must MAKE A New AGE” 


The Russian philosopher said that we are at the end of 
our times and must soon enter a New Middle Age. But he 
did not say that we must go back to find it. He said that 
we cannot go back. What he means is that we shall have 
to make the new age along the lines that were good in the 
old one. I am quite sure that he is right. A world loaded 
down with machinery is not likely to throw away its dis- 
coveries and plough the ground of life with a forked stick. 
A world that, on the scientific finds of its predecessor, has 
added so much to human knowledge, is not at all likely to 
begin its researches over again in the vaults of’ the alchemists. 
If we must make a new age we shall carry what we have 
of treasures—better still, what we can save of them—into it. 

If the Old Middle Age could meet us at the beginning 
of a New Middle Age, it would find us with many strange 
and comfortable things. To these strange and comfortable 
things the Old Middle Age could contribute no electrical 
contrivances, no railroads, no automobiles, no telephones, 
no radios, no moving pictures. But it could offer noble 
works made by patient hands. It could contribute Art and 
Architecture, Dante and Shakespeare, Michelangelo and 
Raphael, Donatello and Rubens, all products, early or late, 
not of Sentiment but of the Moral Law in creative action. 
The Old Middle Ages might well be the youth of a New 
Middle Age, as Berdyaev hopes it will be. Our age may 
yet be judged to have been an interlude, like that which the 
Prodigal Son brought into his own life, when he wasted the 


substance his father had given him. Perhaps we need the - 


lessons we are learning, quite as much as he needed those 
that entered his soul like a spear when his substance was 
gone. In “De Profundis,” Wilde wrote that his prison had 
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taught him the great lesson of humility. Perhaps the prison 
of the depression may teach it to us. 

Have I sounded there the note of doubt? I had a right 
to sound it, for I am not a prophet. But, as far as one can 
see, who has had no thought in life but of a world made by 
God as a testing ground for the citizenship of heaven,— 
with the eyes of faith and in the light of eternal truth,— 
our ultimate deliverance is in accepting His commandments, 
practising them in the full liberty that ennobles us and in 
the deep humility that exalts us. We must learn in that 
liberty to be just, in that humility to be generous. We must 
destroy the barriers of hate and ignorance that separate us. 
We must realize that our destiny is labor and that play is 
made only for reasonable rest and recuperation. We must 
learn to respect convictions, and to use yes and no as if we 
meant what they imply. 


Catholicism and Communism 


Very Rev. A. H. Ryan, D.D. 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, BELFAST 


An address explaining the Catholic doctrine on Private Property 
delivered at the Congress of the Catholic Truth Society 
held at Kilkenny on June 27th. Reprinted from 
the Standard (Dublin). 


T has often been remarked that there is an apparent 
anomaly in the fact that the Catholic Church, the most 
uncompromising defender of spiritual values in the world, 
is also the most emphatic champion of the right of private 
property. 
Why, her critics ask, this defence of worldly goods from 
a Church which exalts the renunciation of worldly goods as 
a means of advancement in the spiritual life, and which 
formally blesses the vow of poverty taken by so many of her 
children? Is it not her teaching that the monastic mode of 
life, with its communism of property, is morally more lofty 
than a system of private ownership? Would not com- 
munism of goods, therefore, improve humanity at large if 
universally adopted? Indeed we are sometimes told that 
rather than a system of private property, communism is the 
only logical economic theory for Christianity. 
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Do we not read in the Acts of the Apostles that Ananias 
was struck dead because he retained some of his property 
as private? Hence a distinguished Irishwoman not long ago 
went so far.as to say that “under the Soviet régime, for the 
first time on earth, practical Christianity is being carried 
out.” 

It must be said at once that to some extent Catholics 
themselves, either through an insufficient grasp or an inter- 
ested misrepresentation of the Church’s principles, have 
contributed to the belief that there is a discrepancy some- 
where between the general spirit of Christianity and the 
Church’s teaching on property. Not seldom her defence of 
private property has been used as a weapon to filch from 
workers their rights. Too often her attitude has been twisted 
to make her appear as a supporter of capitalism and the 
status quo, as if it were her teaching that in all circumstances 
property is unassailable and sacrosanct. 

To see whether this anomaly is real or apparent, to give 
the true mind of the Church not only on the rights but on 
the duties of private property, to show how her teaching, far 
from being inconsistent with her spirituality, is a result of 
it, and to answer the objections of her critics, is the purpose 
of this lecture. 


THE CHURCH AND PRIVATE PROPERTY 


It will prevent many misunderstandings if at the outset 
we try to realize the social purpose behind the Church’s 
defence of the right of private property. That defence is, 
as I have said, sometimes construed to mean that the Church 
upholds the present structure of society as the best safeguard 
of property. 

But such a construction could never be put upon it by 
anyone familiar with the great Encyclicals, Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno. The whole point of the teaching 
of the Popes is that the present structure of society in indus- 
trialized states must be reformed precisely because it makes 
private property almost inaccessible to vast numbers of the 
people. Both Leo and Pius XI realized to the full that most 
workers have practically no private property, that they own 
little but their wages. They inveigh against a system which, 
to quote the words of Pius XJ, produces “an immense num- 
ber of propertyless wage-earners”; and they insist with 
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Leo XIII that it should be the policy of the State “to induce 
as many as possible to become owners.” 

Consequently the Catholic attitude is really ill-described 
as a policy of defending private property, for that gives the 
impression that widespread private property is a prevailing 
social fact, which is not true. It is the much more radical 
policy of extending private property to the widest possible 
circles. 

With this in mind it is easy to see, though it may appear 
at first sight a startling statement, that the aim of the Church 
is precisely the same as the aim of Socialism and Com- 
munism. This is a point which seems to me to require to be 
emphasized. Too often we have allowed Communists and 
Socialists to steal our thunder. They claim that they, and 
they alone in the modern world, are working earnestly to 
build up a state of society in which social exploitation and 
injustice will be stamped out, in which a fairer distribution 
of this world’s goods will be achieved, in which every citizen 
may enjoy the highest possible standard of material comfort 
and happiness. To that claim history gives the lie. Those 
aims are Catholic aims. 

The Catholic Church from its cradle has been the stout- 
est defender of the dignity, the liberty and the rights of man, 
the greatest protector of the downtrodden and the oppressed. 
Centuries before the crude materialism of Marx was con- 
ceived, centuries before the coming of the machine age and 
the problem of the proletariat, the Church was proclaiming 
the fundamental equality of every human being, and by her 
moral teaching and her sanctions was protecting the weak 
from exploitation and working towards social justice. 

From the fight against pagan absolutism and slavery 
down to the magnificent encyclicals of Leo and Pius, she 
has been the worker’s best friend and the strongest influence 
for social reform. 


THE COMMUNIST AND PRIVATE PROPERTY 


But if the aims of Socialism and Communism are the 
aims of the Church, there the resemblance ends. When we 
come to the question of means, the difference is abysmal. 
Socialism and Communsm maintain that the means to social 
justice is to abolish private property; Christianity asserts 
that the means to social justice is to retain and extend it. 
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Why this discrepancy? Now we shall miss the whole 
point of the Catholic doctrine unless we realize that the 
difference here is not, as is often thought, a mere difference 
of opinion on economic technique. It is a much more 
fundamental difference—a psychological and moral differ- 
ence. It is that there is a radical contradiction between the 
Christian and the Socialist concept of human nature and 
human destiny; and it is ultimately on this question that the 
social reformer must choose between the two. 

The Socialist or Communist, taking his stand on the 
fundamental Marxian principle that everything in life is 
based on economics, makes the individual a product of, and 
therefore entirely subordinate to, society. Socialist philoso- 
phy, like the philosophy of Marx and of Hegel, from whom 
Marx borrowed so much, is essentially anti-personal. Man, 
it holds, is by nature a producing unit of society. His social 
and economic activities exhaust thé whole significance of 
life. 

From this fundamental concept flow all the phenomena 
of Bolshevism: the proscription of religion, the breakdown 
of the family, the regimentation of industry, the State con- 
trol of education, the abolition of free speech, free criticism, 
free assembly, a free press. The reason is that such a con- 
cept of human nature makes of the individual a cypher; it 
reduces him to the level of a cog in a machine, an ant in an 
ant heap, a bee in a hive. It is the logical working-out of this 
concept that has made Russia a country where the indi- 
vidual is dragooned and regimented from birth to death, 
housed by the State, educated by the State, herded to work 
by the State, amused by the State, forced to accept the eco- 
nomic and political and philosophical outlook of the State; 
where the individual in fact is turned into a State slave. 
This concept also leads to the denial of the right of private 
property; but its consequences are much more disastrous 
than that. 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF MAN 


Similarly, the defence of the right of private property is 
only one of the many consequences of the Christian concept 
of man. What immediately characterizes the Christian con-— 
cept is the dignity of the individual. This is based, first, 
on sane philosophy. Man, in the famous Aristotelian and 
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Thomist definition, is a rational animal. He is an animal 
indeed, and thereby belongs to the realm of matter and of 
sense, and therefore material and economic considerations 
will play a large part in his life. 

But he is also rational; and by his intelligence and will 
he transcends the realm of matter and sense, and has a place 
in the higher realm of the spirit, so that moral and spiritual 
considerations will play a larger part in his life. By his in- 
telligence he exercises a natural supremacy over nature; and 
there is therefore no material value nor any sum of material 
values that can rival the dignity of a human being. ‘The 
person of a free man,” St. Thomas writes finely, “excels all 
the worth of money” (2a 2ae, p. 189, a.6 ad 3). 

Still more important for the Christian concept of man is 
the fact that he is the adopted son of God. God has not 
only given him a mind to know and a will to achieve, but 
He has destined him to an eternity of supernatural happiness. 
This doctrine, though primarily religious, has immediate and 
far-reaching political and economic consequences. 

It means that man can never be the chattel of a govern- 
ment, for human existence has an absolute worth, an intrinsic 
value. It means that each individual, be he black or white, 
rich or poor, clever or stupid, has certain inalienable rights 
that no human authority can ever take away. 

Amongst these rights is the right of private property. 
Let us, therefore, examine it more closely. 


THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


If the question be asked whether man has a right to pri- 
vate property, the first thing to be noticed is that in that 
form the question is an absurd one. Any discussion about 
the rights of man must first presuppose that men exist. 
Now a man cannot exist without at least food and drink, 
food and drink taken into his body, transformed by meta- 
bolism into flesh and bone and sinew, and consequently be- 
coming his private property in a peculiarly intimate sense. 
Private property of that kind, therefore, is not only a 
natural right, but a condition sime qua non of living at all. 

However, there are few who would dispute this right, and 
the institution of private property as it exists and has 
existed in history involves much more. What is debated is 
the right to accumulate goods, to use them for subsequent 
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production, to extend private ownership to such things as 
lands or minerals, to extend it even beyond the limits of 
human life so that it can be disposed of after death to chil- 
dren or heirs—these are the points in dispute. 

Let us then, without going into the thousand nuances of 
the denial of private property, concentrate on the main 
thesis of the Catholic teaching, namely, that prvate owner- 
ship is a natural right. We cannot do better than to seek 
our arguments in St. Thomas of Aquin and in the develop- 
ments and expansion given to those arguments by Leo in 
Rerum Novarum., 


NEGATIVE COMMUNITY OF GOODS 


St. Thomas begins (2a 2ae, q. 66, a.1) by showing that 
God has so ordered the nature of the world that it can be 
directly utilized by humanity at large. This does not mean, 
he is at pains to point out, that humanity has a right to use 
things only when acting collectively, but that the right be- 
longs to each individual of the human species. The totality 
of goods is ordained to serve the totality of men, so that 
there is, if you like, a negative community of goods. 

This community is natural not in the sense that all goods 
must be possessed collectively and that none can be pos- 
sessed by individuals, but in the sense that the nature of 
things does not prescribe any determined system of indi- 
vidual appropriation. 

To grasp that one need only recall that no system of col- 
lectivity could possibly prevent the personal ownership of 
consumable goods like food and drink. An apple that could 
only be collectively owned and collectively used would be of 
little use to a starving man. 


RIGHT TO PERMANENT POSSESSION 


It further results from the nature of things that man has 
not only the right to possess consumable goods in a transitory 
fashion, but also the right of permanent possessons. To 
establish this Leo XIII first makes use of a series of indirect 
arguments given by St. Thomas, which we may briefly re- 
view. St. Thomas writes that the suppression of private 
property would ruin a people socially and economically. 
This view he bases on three main reasons: 

(1) If private property were suppressed man would have 
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no incentive to do his best work. As Leo XIII puts it, the 
suppression of private property would “stifle talent and dry 
up the sources of social wealth.” 

(2) Without private property society would be given 
over to disorder. ‘“A more perfect order reigns when each 
individual has a determined sphere of activity,’ says St. 
Thomas. Similarly, Leo XIII cites as the consequences of 
such abolition, “perturbation in all ranks of society, an 
odious and unsupportable servitude for all citizens and 
finally, in place of the equality dreamed about, equality in 
want and misery.” 

(3) Without private property peace could with difficulty 
be preserved. “We see,” says St. Thomas shrewdly, “that 
amongst those who hold things in common frequent quarrels 
arise.” As Leo puts it “the door would be open to every 
kind of jealousy, discontent and discord.” 

These arguments, though indirect and not strictly demon- 
strative, are based on a keen insight into human nature, and 
their wisdom has been amply illustrated by the history of 
Russia. 

To them Leo XIII adds an argument which is absolutely 
cogent and which is of the highest importance. 

“There exists,” he says, “an essential difference between 
the human and the animal kingdom. Animals do not govern 
themselves. They are governed and directed by instinct .. . 
which on the one hand keeps their activities constantly 
awake, and on the other directs and circumscribes their 
movements. . . . But human nature is different... . What 
makes us human and distinguishes us essentially from the 
brute is reason or intelligence; and in virtue of this preroga- 
tive we must admit to man not only the general faculty of 
using things, but the stable and perpetual right to own them, 
not only things which are consumed by use but those which 
remain after having served us.” 

In other words, the activities of animals are determined 
on every side. Their knowledge is entirely limited to sense, 
to the apprehension of the singular concrete thing. They can 
have only a transitory enjoyment of external goods. Imme- 
diate consumption suffices for them, and therefore they have 
no right of permanent property. 

But with man it is different. By reason of his intelli- 
gence he transcends the world of sense, he rises above the 
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singular and the concrete present, and can set before him- 
self ends to be achieved in the future. Moreover, while for 
animals the table is, so to speak, laid by nature, man finds 
few goods in nature which he can use in their raw state. 
Before he can live on the earth he must cultivate it and he 
must produce other necessities, like clothing and houses, by 
artifice. 

Now in order that this power may be exercised (and 
every power is given to be exercised: as the philosophers 
have it, omnis potentia ordinatur in actum), in order that 
the dominion over things which belongs to him by nature 
can be displayed, it is absolutely necessary for man to have 
a personal and stable right of property. This, the most 
profound reason for property, is then directly drawn from 
the personality of man and from the personal character of 
work. If private property. were abolished, personality could 
never be actively developed. Man would be from the physi- 
cal point of view little better than an animal. The animal 
is devoid of liberty precisely because all its activities are 
determined from without and bent towards ends which the | 
animal cannot choose. 

Similarly the human being, deprived of property, would 
be in practice denied the exercise of liberty, reduced to the 
level of a machine fed and manipulated from the outside, 
thrust into a mechanical economy where all internal spon- 
taneity would be suffocated. Once again, it is profoundly 
true that the theory of communal property must be based on 
an anti-personal concept of the individual, that personal 
liberty and the right of property go hand in hand. 

Finally, St. Thomas and Leo close the formidable series 
of arguments by an appeal to the common practice of hu- 
manity, to the needs of the family, and to Revelation, quot- 
ing Genesis I, 26, and Deuteronomy V, 21. 


INALIENABLE RIGHT OF MAN 


It has been objected that these principles would be ade- 
quately respected if all property were to be held by the 
State, and if the State were to assign to each citizen a de- 
termined amount. Apparently that is the suggestion put for- 
ward in a paragraph from “The Constitutional and Govern- 
mental Programme for the Republic of Ireland,” issued a 
few years ago by the I.R.A. “The right of the individual,” 
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it states, “shall be admitted to private property.” These 
words at least permit, if they do not demand, the interpreta- 
tion that the State is free to admit or refuse the right. But 
it is clear from the foregoing arguments that the right be- 
longs to human nature as such and therefore exists prior to 
any decision of governments. 

As Leo expressly says, “The State is posterior to man. 
Before it was formed man had already received from nature 
the right to live and to protect his existence.”’ This is by no 
means a fine distinction; it is of primary importance, es- 
pecially in these days when the tendency of civil govern- 
ments to revert to absolutism is so strongly marked through- 
out the world. It cannot be too often repeated that man as a 
person has certain inalienable rights which governments do 
not create and which no government has a right to ignore. 

Moreover, if the State were to assume all private prop- 
erty and to distribute it, all the consequences outlined by 
St. Thomas would ensue. The State would also assume all 
responsibility; there would be no responsibility outside the 
State, and consequently no liberty, for one goes with the 
other. Deprived of responsibility man loses his liberty and 
sinks to the level of the irresponsible animal. 


INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL OWNERSHIP 


Does it therefore follow that the right of property is in all 
circumstances intangible, and that in no circumstances has 
the State a right to interfere? By no means. Pius XI has 
brought this out very forcibly in Quadragesimo Anno, and 
we cannot do better than to listen to his words. 

“Private property,” he says, “has been given to man by 
nature, or rather by the Creator Himself, not only in order 
that individuals may be able to provide for their own needs 
and those of their families, but also that, by means of it, the 
goods which the Creator has destined for the human race 
may truly serve this purpose.” 

This gives rise “to the two-fold aspect of ownership, 
which is individual or social according as it regards indi- 
viduals or concerns the common good. . . . There is therefore 
a two-fold danger to be avoided. On the one hand, if the 
social and public aspect of ownership be denied or mini- 
mized, the logical consequence is ‘individualism’ . . . ; on the 
other hand, the rejection or diminution of its private and in- 
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dividual character necessarily leads to some form of ‘col- 
lectivism’ . . . It follows from the two-fold character of 
ownership . . . that men must take into account in this matter 
not only their own advantage but also the common good. 

“To define in detail those duties, when the need occurs 
and the natural law does not do so, is the function of gov- 
ernment. Provided that the natural and divine law be ob- 
served, the public authority in view of the common good 
may specify more accurately what is licit and what is illicit 
for property-owners in the use of their possessions. . . . His- 
tory proves that the right of ownership is not absolutely 
rigid. The right to possess private property is derived from 
nature, not from man, and the State has by no means the 
right to abolish it, but only to control its use and to bring 
it into harmony with the interests of the public good.” 

The Pope, therefore, explicitly admits the right of gov- 
ernments to interfere with private property when the public 
good demands it; that is to say, when injustice or exploita- 


tion accompany its administration, and cannot otherwise be — 


prevented than by State interference. 


A Brier REBUTTAL 


Such, then, in brief outline are the Catholic principles 
of property. There are many other cognate questions of 
importance, such as our duty with regard to superfluous 
wealth, which ought to be discussed so as to round off the 
treatment; but to deal with them would lengthen unbear- 
ably a lecture that is alreagly too long. I hope it is at least 
clear that the Catholic defence of private property is in- 
extricably bound up with the Catholic outlook on life; and 
that the purpose of the Church’s emphasis is to spread pri- 
vate ownership ever more and more widely. 

In conclusion, what is to be said of the criticisms which 
I mentioned at the outset? It is not difficult to answer them. 
As regard the quotation from the Acts of the Apostles, one 
need only read the passage to see that the Communism of 
the early Christians in Jerusalem was purely voluntary, that 
Ananias was punished not because he refused to give up his 


private property—it is expressly stated that he was free - 


to do so or not—but because he lied. 
As for the voluntary Communism of the religious orders, 
it is surely clear that there is a vast difference between the 
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voluntary surrender of a natural right for spiritual motives 
and the universal denial of that right to all mankind. One 
might as well argue that celibacy is the best state of life for 
all mankind because monks and clerics adopt it. 

Yet these clumsy criticisms have stumbled upon an im- 
portant truth—on the truth that Communism in any degree 
requires a high state of spirituality, and is utterly illogical 
on a basis of materialism. For if you are a materialist, why 
be a Communist? What motive have you to work for others, 
or for the community at large? You cannot appeal to hu- 
man fraternity or human solidarity for these are spiritual, 
not material motives. Here we touch on the inevitable and 
intrinsic contradiction of Communist theory. On a basis of 
materialism Communists wish to impose a life suited to Cis- 
tercians. As Vladimir Soloviev neatly puts it, they argue 
like this: “We are descended from monkeys; therefore it is 
our duty to love one another.” 

The argument will not work. If the world were in- 
habited exclusively by saints seeking after spiritual perfection, 
a voluntary Communism—and only a voluntary, not an im- 
posed Communism—might be feasible, and one might speak 
of “Christianity in practice.” But to apply those terms to 
Marxian Communism, with its materialist philosophy and 
its anti-personal principles, is simply to play with words. 
Communism of the Russian type is possible only by denying 
every spiritual value for which Christianity stands. 

For that reason, too, the Church, in defending the natural 
right of private property, is at the same time defending 
those rights and dignities without which life is not worth 
living, those spiritual values which alone give a meaning to 
human existence and a purpose to human striving, “that 
liberty with which Christ has made us free.” 





